NATIVE AMERICAN WOMAN RULED GUILTY OF EDUCATIONAL 
NEGLECT FOR FIGHTING SCHOOL'S RACISM 


NEW YORK (LNS)---A Suffolk County, New York 
i'srni l v o { 1 11 t t . - ;■ - "olcj chat canne Baum, a 
■ *. o Amc rican woman, is guilty of "educational 
neglect" for removing hex daughter from the predomi- 
nantly white Selden, Long Island Junior High School 
Baum maintains that she acted in response to a 
teacher's racist remarks, and the school system's 
unwillingness to take corrective action. 


Siba Baum has been out of school since June, 
1975, when her English teacher, Carol Duarte, returned 
a book report Siba had written on GeTonimo 3 which 
contained the following statement: 


"Geroniino, as other Indians, is seen as a blood- 
thirsty savage. He and his people were trying to 
defend their lands and their way of life from in- 
vaders, who are pictured as heroes, settlers and 
explorers. When the Indian fought back, he was the 
villain. And it still goes on now.” 


At the bottom cf the report, Siba’s teacher had 
written, "I agree with your feelings of anger. 

However, I have an uncle who is a Wamponoag Indian and 
his point of view is that Indians got what they 
deserved." Siba immediately questioned her teacher 
about the remark, and the teacher made further 
derogatory statements about Native Americans. 


In his ruling on the neglect charges, the judge 
stated that the "teacher's racism, whether overt or 
covert, has not been established by the testimony 
elicited herein" and that the teacher's comment "can 
be interpreted as a learning device, the role of 
'devil's advocate,' to stimulate a student's thinking." 


However, in testimony for the defense given by 
Robert Moore, resource director of the Council on 
Interracial Books for Children, he pointed out that 
"She (Siba] didn't have to be introduced to the other 
point of view. She sees it every day outside of 
school . ' 


Duarte repeated many of her derogatory remarks 
about Native Americans at a meeting between Jeanne 
Baum and the principal and assistant principal of 
the school the day after the book report was returned, 
During the meeting Duaite offered to apologize "if 
(Siba) las been upset" and "if you (Jeanne Baum) 
feel affronted." She would not admit, that the 
remarks were racist, and insisted that they had been 
misinterpreted. The principal supported her stand 
and later suggested that the teacher hold a class 
discussion "tc clear up anything that was misinter- 
preted. ' 


At the meeting it was decided that Jeanne 


Baum would arrange for a Native American speaker 


to add r is? the class. The next day, however, the 
principal tola her that a higher authority had 
vetoed ’•he speaker . dec ou’ of a fear of a "confron- 
tation. ' And the du,' after the meeting, Duarte 
allegedly told her class that her remarks had been 
misinterpreted and that she regretted any misunder- 
standing . 


"feme Indians in this crass will tell you *. 
said certain things," she added. "So i want you 
to know that what they say is not true." After 
receiving conr i mat icn cf the substance of the tea- 
cher's comments, Baum withdrew Siba from school. 


During the summer Baum held meetings with 
school personnel and an agreement was reached to 
set up a human relations steering committee for 
conducting programs in the schools. No concrete 
results were forthcoming, however, and so when 
the fall term began Jeanne Baum continued to 
keep Siba out of school and issued conditions 
for her return. Her demands were that the 
school district recognize Duarte's written and 
spoken remarks as racist and bring charges of 
unprofessional conduct against her through union- 
school board proceedures; and most important, 
that the school district acknowledge that ignoring 
racist behavior is tantamount to endorsing or con- 
doning racism. 


Neglect Charges Initiated 


The school district, responded by taking 
Baum to court under the state compulsory educa- 
tion act. They charged her with neglect, stating 
that Siba's "physical, mental or emotional con- 
dition has been impaired or is in imminent 
danger of being impaired ... .The parent of said 
child has without just cause or valid reason 
withheld said child from attendence” at school. 


In her motions for dismissal of the charges, 
Baum explained, "I am most eager for my child to 
receive an education, but not one that will des- 
troy her sense of pride in herself and her people 
and strip from her the dignity and self-worth thai 
is an indispensible attribute of any human being. 

"I simply do not want my daughter, or anyone 
else's child to be indoctrinated with misinform- 
ation that may affect the entire course of her 
life. This is why I took the step I did, not 
to be a neglectful mother but to be one cogni- 
zant of her child's need and expectations." 

Baum asserts, "the issue is not child neglec. 
the issue is racism," and she wonders now why 
she didn't take Siba out of school before this. 
"Now that my eyes have been opened, now that I 
have seen the lying and deceit and manipulation 
that goes on, I realize that 3 participated in 
all this by sending any of my kids to school." 


On April 23 Family Court Judge Stanley Abram 
ruled that the allegations of neglect had been 
established in the testimony, and that Baum's 
action "has resulted in the retardation of the 
child's educational progress and is, thus, tragic 

However, as Siba's older sister Norma points 
out, "Siba's getting quite an education as it is. 
She's watched them lie -- these adults she's 
respected. She's probably learning more that 
way than she would in school." 


A dipcsition hearing in the case is set for 
late May, and it is possible that the state may 
attempt to take Siba from her mother s custody. 
Jeanne Baum fears this possibility so strongly 
that Siba has been hiding since February. 


■ - 30-- 


(Thanks tc Interracial Books for Children for 
this inf O' nation . ) 
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SACRAMENTO, CA> (LNS; -- Rank -and -file cannery 
workers mounted their second serious challenge 
in exghv rorth* to an entrenched Teamster Union 
n a iu." ■-? • y in rac'Ay* May’s Bat lacs-d wu cb a corn 
rented Teamster counter- campaign , the rank -and- 
file Cannery W-r -/*<■•• - v ro*r;riv:ec fCwC) lo^r their 
b ;. c c: 1 - r a* officer:/ fir Local 8S7 

in sacramento « 

The CWC bid for leadership in Local 857 comes 
just r 'o months before the June 30 expiration of 
the c w rent master cannery contract which covers 
75 ; 000 worker:: in more than r 0 huge car.r.e.riea m 
northern California. Both Teamster and cannery 
officials; wh begar * on tract negotiations in early 
May , are imported t* expect a strike, opening 
up new rules and organizing pee. ib-lit. ies let the 
rank- ana- f lie . 

For several years the CWC in Sacramento and 
San Jose have pushed fox enforcement of federal 
and state anti -discrimination laws, but last week’s 
Sacramento effort, and a similar drive in San Jose 
last fall, represent the first direct efforts to 
win control of the locals. In the San Jose elec- 
tion; one candidate of seven from the rank-and-file 
slate was elected, in Sacramento, all seven cand- 
.•dates were defeated by a 2000 to 900 margin. 

T n organizing for the election. th~ CWC faced 
: e v e y a 1 m a j o r c b s t a 1 e s , n ^ t f h e 1 a a r o i wh i c h 
was the fact that the voting took place in the off- 
season when less than half the work force- was em- 
ployed , 

At the outset of the campaign the CWC distri- 
buted x 1 3 platform to the workers in English, Span- 
ish; and Chinese. The program called it:: the elec- 
tron, rather than the appointment, oi business 
agents and vacancies on the execurci/e board; as well 
as a full disclosure of the unicr/s licences tc 
the membership. The platform also called for of- 
ire iris’ salaries ho bs set at the leva a of the 
highest paid workers in the canneries -- about 
$12,000 rather than the current $25,000, 


mostly Mexican, was tc disregard a motion passed 
at u local meeting to ask a local Chicano community 

hergani ? at'Lnn to oversee the election. Instead, 
the officials established a bailot-by-mail procedure 
for the first time in the local's history. 

In a ’’Special Officers’ Election Report” 
mailed to all members, the officials atacked the 
CWC slate with these words: 

"Perhaps two of the aspirants (and this number 
is a generous estimate) are able to speak English 
so they ccu.ld be understood . But the inability to 
speak well would not be such a hazard to holding 
office if the individuals had intelligence and 
capability c The> (the CWC candidates) must con- 
sult other Mexicans outside their group whenever 
the> make a move...” 

In response to a CWC request for the use of the 
mailing list, the officials then handed over what 
turned out to be the ’’inactive” list of members 
no 1 onger working . 

in the face of all of this, gathering 900 
votes represents a significant base for the com- 
mittee to work from in the coming contract negot- 
iations and possible strike, says Avila. But as of 
new, he added, the rank-and-file has no idea what 
the Teamster officials are negetiationg for with 
the industry representatives from the California 
Processors, Inc. the association represfchting 
the canners. 

CPI officials have attacked wage demands put 
forth by the Teamsters as ’’exorbitant” and said 
that labor costs will be the main factor behind 
whatever price increase may hit the supermarkets 
this summer., At i v ' same cime, however, canners 
have said they expect to pay a lower price than 
last year to growers of such products as pears, 
peaches,, tomatoes, and apricots. The canners 
have also announced plans to let about 100,000 
tons of peaches rot on the trees in the San Joaquin 
Valley in order to keep the prices paid to growers 
from going so low as to disrupt the canner-grower 
relationship. 

The industry also reports huge surpluses of 
canned fruits and vegetables, including 21 million 
cases of peaches and pears and 33 millions cases 
of tomato products o These surpluses, say industry 
sources, will help them ride out whatever strike may 
develop , 


The election of safety committees at each 
c annex/ was also demanded by the CWC a:- well as the 
enforcement of sencxity and advancement clauses in 
the contract - These clauses, traditionally ig- 
nored by Teamster otficials, are pax titular ly im- 
pcxtanr to women and minority workers since these 
workers have always comprised the backbone of the 
cannery industry. 

"The officials seem to have fox gotten that 
the union is the workers, not themselves,” said 
Rudy Avila, the unsuccessful CWC car.dA.date for 
president, ”0ur problem was that we didn't have 
enough money to reach people effectively ar-d to 
get past the obstacles put in cur way by ‘"he cf> 
f 1 C ials - ” 


Another possible impediment to a strong strike 
is the Teamster practice of ordering strikers 1 bafck 
to work before contracts are signed. In 1973, 
when the cannery contract last came up, workers^ 
struck for two days before officials sent them back 
to the plants mere than a week before any contract 
proposals were submitted to the workers for a 
vote, a similar development seriously weakened the 
nation-wide truck drivers* strike this April. 

Members of the CWC in different parts of the 
state say they will be meeting soon to discuss 
rat role to play in the strike, ”We want to push 
the officials towards a better contract, but we 
don’t want, to be divisive,” said one CWC activist 
from San Jose, ’There’s a meeting of the local the 


The first move by the incumbent* office; 
who are mos tly white a lthough the membershi] 
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CHARGES AGAINST AMERICAN INDIAN MOVEMENT 
DROPPED IN OREGON 

NEW YORK (LNS)--All charges in a federa trial 
against four AIM members were dropped in Portland, 
Oregon on May 12, in the face of a growing communi- 
ty support movement- and the lack of government evi- 
dence against the four. After U.S. District Court 
Judge Robert Bellom uropped the charges, several 
hundred supporters who had filled the courtroom and 
hallways spilled onto the courthouse steps to hold 
a jubilant celebration. 

AIM leader and co- founder Dennis Banks, his 
wife Kamook, and two other AIM members, Russell 
Redner and Kenneth Loudhawk, were charged on three 
counts of illegal possession of explosives and two 
counts of illegal possession of firearms. Charges 

remain in effect against Leonard Peltier, a fifth 
co-defendent . He has yet to receive a trial date. 

The charges were dropped when the government 
prosecutors, apparently with no solid evidence, 
said they were not ready to proceed at the onset 
of the trial on May 12, The government had earlier 
tried to present as evidence photographs of dynamite 
allegedly confiscated from vehicles the defendants 
were travelling in at the time of their arrest 
last November, According to the government, the 
dynamite was destroyed by the Oregon State Police 
with no witnesses except the FBI. Judge Belloni 
ruled on March 30 that these photos were inadmissable 
as evidence. The prosecution is still -—-tipgr p 
derision on its appeal of this ruling 
and has e fused to go on with the trial in 

the meantime. 

Thr s tem from a November 14 incident 

in which Kamook anks, Redner, Loudhawk and another 
woman, Anna Mae Aquash, were arrested on the road 
near Ontario, Oregon. The government claims that 
Dennis Banks Leonard Peltier were also present 
at the scene but escaped. 

Banks was later arrested and brought to Oregon 
to be tried. Aquasha was found brutally murdered in 
March shortly after being released from a South 
Dakota jail where she had been held on other charges. 

Leonard Peltier, who faces additional charges 
in the death of two FBI agents on the Pine Ridge 
Reservation, is currently fighting extradition from 
a Vancouver, Canada jail. 

Kamook Banks still faces a trial in Wichita 
Kansas, and Dennis Banks is fighting extradition 
to South Dakota where he faces riot charges. Both 
are currently out of jail. 

Standing on the steps of the U.S. courthouse 
after the charges were dismissed, Dennis Banks held 
up his four month old daughter, Ta Tionp ^za Win 
(Iron Door Woman) who was born when Kamook ;as held 
in a Wichita jail, ’'She was born behind bars,” 
he said, ”born to go forward to tell the truth 
about how it is to be born behind bars.” 

The recent Portland victory comes in the wake 
of an onslaught of legal battles that Indian acti- 
vists are fighting. ”We are convinced that the pro- 
secution of Indian people will continue,” Banks 
noted at the rally. 

A defense com mittee, which has rallied 
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support for the defendants since they were jailed 
in November, s ay sn it ^1 arts to continue its work 
if the government wins its appeal on the dynamite 
photographs and reindicts any of the four AIM 
members . 

-30- 

************************************************* 
(See graphics) 

PUERTO RICAN ACTIVIST CITED IN CONTEMPT OF COURT 
FOR REFUSING TO TALK TO GRAND JURY 

NEW YORK (LNS)--A member of the Puerto Rican 
Socialist Party (PSP) was found in contempt of 
court May 13 for refusing to answer Questions be- 
fore a federal grand jury. Lureida iorres, uf New 
York City, will be jailed in thirty days if the 
State Supreme Court does not accept her appeal. 

Torres' lawyers charged that the grand jury-- 
ostensibly established to investigate several 
bombing incidents attributed to the "Armed Forces 
of Puerto Rican National Liberation (FALN)--is 
being used as a 'fishing expedition" to persecute 
members of the Puerto Rican Socialist Party and 
supporters of Puerto Rican independence. Torres 
was asked questions about her own political affi- 
liation and activities as well as questions con- 
cerning the FALN. 

The contempt citation was issued after Judge 
Charles Brieant denied two motions submitted by 
Torres' defense which charged that the questioning 
was being conducted illegally. One motion contend! 
that the grand jury's question concerning Torres' 
political affiliation violates her first and fifth 
amendment rights. The second motion accused the 
, government of using illegal wiretapping to obtain 
information against persons subpoenaed in the gram 
jury. 

Brieant dismissed these arguments, told Torre: 
that she would be freed only after testifying and 
said that "the key to the jailhouse door is in 
your pocket." 

FBI harrassment of pro-indenendence Puerto 
Rican activists has been gtepped op in the past 
several months, according to a spokeswoman for 
the PSP in New York City. The FBI began to visit 
Torres in early January, and has since begun 
visiting and following other PSP members, includin; 
Alfredo Lopez, PSP Central Committee member. Lope 
who refused to speak to to the agents, said that 
he was threatened with a grand dury subpoena. 

Another PSP member has been called before 
a grand jury in Waterbury, Connecticut, and 
Eduardo Maury, a PSP member in Puerto Rico, was 
recently jailed for refusing to talk to a grand 
jury there. 

Unsuccessful in its open, visible trials of p 
litical activists in the late 1960's, the federal 
government is increasingly prosecuting and jailing 
activists without due process, behind the closed d 
of grand juries. People subpoenaed by grand juries 
not allowed to bring their lawyers into the hearin 
room with them. A PSP spokesperson called upon sup 
ters to "quash the grand jury," calling it a "seer 
fourt" which is part of a"government operation to 

strain and deter our movement." -30- 

/ 
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BLACK AND HISPANIC GROUP 

PROTESTS AT COLUMBIA U. COMMENCEMENT 

NEW YORK (LNS) --About 75 members of the black 
and hispanic community surrounding the elite Colum- 
bia University in New York City staged a demonstra- 
tion at the school’s graduation exercises May 12, 
protesting Columbia's announced termination of the 
Community Educational Exchange Program (CEEP)-— a 
high school equivalency program for 1,000 communi- 
ty members ranging from about 13 to 60 years of 
age. 

CEEP is the last surviving program of Column 
bia’s "Urban Center," which was established in 1967 
for the purposes of permanently "strengthening the 
University's commitment in dealing with urban and 
minority affairs." The $10 million grant supporting 
the center came largely in response to community 
demands that the university exercise a responsible 
presence in the community. Columbia's expansion 
into the surrounding neighborhood sparked demonstra- 
tions: in 1967-8 and the Columbia student strike in 

^P r ^ ^Responding to Columbia President William 
McGill's recent decision to discontinue CEEP, 

Akwasi Osei, a CEEP demonstrator, said "We're out 
here to show that we're not going to take McGill's 
decision to cut us out as of June 1976 as final*" 

After protesting outside the campus gate for 
part of the ceremony, the group gained entrance to 
the campus and marched in th6 aisle. separating , 6 , 700 
blue-robed graduates from the rest of the crowd. 

They carried a black liberation flag and signs de- 
nouncing McGill and the university. 

The ceremony was described on a television news 
program that evening as the first Columbia commence- 
ment Since 1968 unmarked by demonstrations. 

The afternoon before, about 10 CEEP demonstra- 
tors barricaded themselves inside the offices of 
the Executive Vice-President for Administration 
apd of the Executive Vice-President for Academic- 
Affairs in Low Library, the university administra- 
tion building. They were arrested on misdemeanor 
charges several hours later after New York tac- 
tical police forced the door open with a pneumatic 
wedge. 

Columbia's Dwindling "Commitment" 

CEEP has been funded since 1970 from a $10 
million Ford Foundation grant that supported the 
now-discontinued Urban Center at Columbia. By 1973 
all the funds had been spent or committed, except 
a $750,000 endowment that supported the Urban Cen- 
ter directorship. At a November, 1975 meeting with 
the Ford Foundation, CEEP director Leon Hawkins and 
Columbia President McGill requested and were grant- 
ed permission to use remaining Ford Foundation 

funds to support CEEP through June 1977, allowing 
CEEP time to develop outside funding. 

Columbia now says that the Ford money will 
last only through June, 1976 and that "severe bud- 
get problems require complete concentration on Co- 
lumbia's central academic mission." 

To support the claim that the university has 
been sensitive to the needs and interests of minori- 
ties, Columbia cites several neighborhood community 
projects which it "supports." One is a federally 
funded training program called Project Double Dis- 


covery. The others are recreational youth pro- 
grams in neighboring West Harlem and Manhattan- 
ville areas-- one at a gym and the other a summer 
athletic program which, according to the univer- 
sity's public relations office newsletter, "is 
seeking alternative fuhding from both public and 
private sources." 

"They like recreational programs," Hawkins 
remarks. "They figure ’put the niggers in the 
gym, let them throw a little ball, that will quiet 
them down! 

CEEP, Hawkins says, is a serious educational 
opportunity for members of the black and hispanic 
community, unlike the recreational programs and 
many of the studies and academic chairs funded by 
the $10 million grant. Hawkins say s he's never 
seen a published version of any of those studies, 

"nor where they've strenthened Columbia's commit- 
ment to the community," as the grant stipulated. 

"CEEP is no esoteric study on blacks and 
hispanics ...It's a program for people who were 
kicked out, dropped out, never made it through 
school or never had an opportunity." 

One CEEP student, for example, Autumn Brad- 
ford, had been out of public high school for over 
a year before enrolling in the program, because 
"regular high school, the way they taught it, was 
like a prison to me." 

Joseph Hall began CEEP courses having to learn 
basic phonics, after being out of school six years, 
and has "benefitted from the program like I never 
did before (in public high school) ....I couldn't 
express in words what it would mean to close this 
program," Hall said. 

Hall, who works as a messenger , says he 
had hoped to go to Columbia to study engineering 
after fulfilling his high school equivalency re- 
quirements through the CEEP program. "But from 
what I'm learning about Columbia, I don't know if 
I'm interested in coming to this particular insti- 
tution." 

-30- 

17,000 WORKS BANNED BY SOUTH AFRICAN CENSORS 

NEW YORK (LNS)— Censorship in South Africa, 
established to protect "the religious and conser- 
vative character of the people," currently has more 
than 17,000 books, magazines and Films under ban, 
according to Reuters, the British news agency. 

Works which appear to criticize apartheid or Old 
Testament moral standards are the most common vic- 
tims of the country's 190 censors. 

Recent decisions made by the Publications 
Censorship Board include the ban a magazine 
containing a photograph of a New York black man 
and a white woman walking arm in arm. Board censors 
said this would encourage youths to disregard South 
Africa's "Immorality Act," which forbids sexual 
relations between races. They also banned a film 
script about a South Africa rugby player of mixed 
race who tries to pass as white in order to play in 
the South African national team. 

Another item to get the ax recently was a 
magazine containing an article about a California 

... continued on page 8 
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(See graphics. Also see packets #720 for a 
report on the trials conclusion last July and 
#769 for background on the Marion Control Unit.) 

MARION PRISONERS ON HUNGER STRIKE 
DEMONSTRATION HITS BEHAVIOR MODIFICATION UNIT 

NEW YORK (LNS) --All 85 prisoners in the con*- 
trol unit at Marion Federal Prison in Illinois 
went on hunger strike on May 8 as fifty suppor- 
ters, including wives and children of the prison- 
ers, demonstrated outside demanding that the unit 
be shut down. The action took place in the wake 
of a recent beating and apparent stalling of a 
federal court case aimed at closing the unit. 

Generally regarded as the chief behavior 
modification unit within the federal prison system, 
Marion is notorious throughout the system as the 
place where prison activists are sent after all 
other attempts by the system to deal with them 
fail. The "Marion Brothers," as the prisoners in 
the control unit are known, include a number of 
the most effective jail house lawyers in the 
federal prison system, as well as a number of 
active members of the Nation of Islam ("Black 
Muslims"), Eighty percent of the control unit pri- 
soners are Third World. 

The Marion Brothers filed a class action suit 
m early 1975 demanding the unit be closed down. 
They charged that the unit constituted cruel and 
unusual punishment and was a 1984-like attempt 
to mold the actual thoughts and behavior of the 
pri soners . 

A dramatic four week trial took place in July 
of 1975, in which 35 prisoners and ex-prisoners 
of the unit testified about the use of sensory 
deprivation, forced administration of behavior 
altering drugs, beatings and the total lack of 
"privileges," such as letter-writing and showers. 
This type of treatment was used until prisoners 
conformed to "acceptable" behavior. 

Despite the obvious urgency of the case, 
Federal Judge James Foreman has not ruled on the 
case, although the trial ended ten months ago. 

On the night of April 27, 1976, five control 
unit prisoners -- all members of the Nation of 
Islam -- were severely beaten by prison guards 
after the guards first threw urine on them. Al- 
though the prisoners made no attempt to strike 
back, the guards attacked them with blackjacks and 
clubs, according to other prisoners who witnessed 
the incident. 

Earl X Gaither, a control unit prisoner for 
the past 2 1/2 years, and one of those attacked, 
says the urine throwing was an attempt to incite 
the prisoners, enabling the authorities to use 
the incident to discredit the class action suit. 

After the incident, Gaither was taken to a 
"boxcar cell," where he was told he would spend 
the next three to six months. The "box cars" are 
the "ultimate solution" within the control unit. 
While other control unit prisoners are kept in a 
windowless 9X11 cell twenty-three and a half hours 
a day, the boxcar cells are specially designed 
to totally isolate the prisoner from all stimuli 
-- including outside light and sound. 


reading material and even soap, the boxcar pri- 
soners spend 24 -hour days in an environment 
many psychologists say can easily cause psychosis. 

"It f s extremely important that the situation 
at Marion be publicized/* Scott Meyers of the 
National Committee to Support the Marion Brothers 
"These people really need our help." 

Meyers added, "If the control unit is shut 
down, it will have an impact far beyond the confines 
of Marion. At the trial, the Bureau of Prisons 
said the Marion Unit was necessary for the main- 
tenance of order within the system. But they've singl 
out those with deep political and religious convictic 
and in effect are telling us political and religious 
freedom does not exist within federal prisons. And 
they've used the threat of Marion to keep everyone in 
line. H [The Marion Brothers] are really committed 
people," Meyers continued. "They are committed to 
each other and to the prison movement. They really 
take care of each other, watch out for one another, 
in the most impossible circumstances." 

In a letter smuggled out of prison, which was 
read to the gathering of relatives and supporters 
on May 8, Marion prisoner Earl X Gaither wrote, 

"We have tried to keep cool as possible under the 
circumstances .. .We have tried the Courts. We have 
received no justice. We have tried Congress, but 
we receive no justice .. .Without active support and 
news cover age, -they Ithe authorities] will get 
bolder and bolder. 

"Today it is us, tommorrow someone else down 
there. Does someone of us have to die before we are 
given any help?" 

********* ***************************************** 

MORE PEOPLE FALLING BELOW POVERTY LINE 

NEW YORK (LNS) --Another 1.3 million people 
fell below the poverty line in 1974, according 
to a new report from the Census Bureau. 

The total number of poor increased to 24.3 
million during 1973-1974 — a 5.6 percent jump. 

Most of the increase was among poor whites, bring- 
ing their number to 1 , 1 million. While the number 
of poor blacks did not increase significantly, 
they still constitute a much larger proportion of 
the poor population. Overall, "about 9% of white 
persons and 31% of black persons were below the 
poverty level in 1974," according to the report. The 
federal government sets the poverty level at a low 
$5,500 per year for a family of four. 

The report also said there was no significant 
increase in the number of poor persons over 65 
years of age, although a 7% rise in poor persons 
under 65 was noted. 

The Census Bureau pointed out, however, that 
"This was the first time since 1970, when substantial 
increases in Social Security benefits were enacted, 
that the number of aged poor did not decline." 

—30 — 
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(See graphics to go with this story. Also see packet 
#779 for an Amnesty International report on viola- 
tions of human rights in Rhodesia and #772 for an 
article on Mozambique 1 s economic blockade of Rho- 
desia. ) 

RHODESIA’S BLACK POPULATION CONTROL PROGRAM 
CONFINES 200,000 IN STRATEGIC HAMLETS 

NEW YORK (LNS) — ..The white-minority regime of 
Ian Smith in Rhodesia is implementing a program of 
population control of the majority black population 
that is strikingly similar to the ’’strategic hamlet” 
program of the United States in Vietnam. 

Rhodesia’s 250,000 white population, who have 
insisted on white-minority rule since they unilateral- 
ly declared independence from Britain in 1965, have 
been confronted with increasingly militant demands 
for majority rule from the country’s 6 million black 
people . 

The first settlements were begun in 1973, shortly 
after the advent of guerrilla activity. To date, 
200,000 people, making up 37 0 of the black population, 
have been relocated into what the Salisbury regime 
calls ’’protected villages” and ’’consol idated villages.” 

The government says that the purpose of the re- 
location is to protect the people from ’’terrorists,” 
but there is little doubt that the strategic goal is 
an attempt to cut off and isolate the country’s 
growing guerrilla movement — recently organized 
into the Zimbabwe People's Army -- from its base of 
support . 

A typical protected village covers 100 acres 
and holds up to 2,000 people. Each family is allo- 
cated a scant 15 square yards. Surrounding the vil- 
lage is a 7 foot barbed wire fence, and the perimeter 
is floodlit and patrolled by armed guards at night. 

During the day, blacks are allowed out to work 
their land. But at night they are confined to the 
villages by a dusk-to-dawn curfew, the areas around 
them becoming free-fire zones where soldiers shoot 
at anything that moves. 

In the heart of the village is the administra- 
tive "keep,” surrounded by sandbags, which houses 
at least two white officials and up to 20 black 
District Assistants. All are armed. 

When the people leave the villages to work in 
their fields -- often a several hour walk away -- 
they are checked by the District Assistants posted 
at the gates to ensure that they are not carrying 
food which could be passed to the guerrillas. On 
their return, they are searched for weapons and 
checked against photographs on registration certifi- 
cates . 

The white minority regime’s fear of the guer- 
rillas is not unfounded as the newly- f orraed Zimbabwe 
People's Army has significantly stepped up its actions 
in recent months. The guerrilla force is led' by 
former members of the Zimbabwe African National Union 
and the Zimbabwe African People’s Union that have 
joined together. 

According to the May 16 London Observer, an 
estimated 3,000 Zimbabweans trained in neighboring 
Mozambique and Tanzania recently re-entered the 
country, with still more being trained. (Rhodesia 
is the name chosen by white settlers for Zimbabwe.) 
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One important target of attack by the guerrillas 
is the railway lines that connect land-locked 
Rhodesia from the sea through Botswana and South 
Africa. Mozambique closed its borders and ports 
to Rhodesian trade several months ago. 

The Smith government has also come under 
increasing pressure from the international com- 
munity to make way for majority rule. And the 
pressure has even come from such preciously 
staunch supporters as South Africa and the United 
States. South Africa has refused to handle 
additional Rhodesian trade to help lessen the 
economic impact of Mozambique’s blockade, and the 
U.S. has recently called for black majority rule. 

Both countries have determined that majority 
rule is inevitable for Rhodesia and they want the 
government to settle with a moderate black leader- 
ship now rather than prolong the conflict and have 
to negotiate with a revolutionary black movement 
in the future. 

But Rhodesia has resisted all pressure so 
far. With the ’’protected villages” it hopes to 
isolate the guerrilla movement in the countryside 
from its base of support. In addition, the white 
minority regime is desperately working to build 
up its military strength. In the past month 
Rhodesia has put its 10,000 soldier reserve force 
on permanent duty and eliminated all draft 
exemptions in order to place more soldiers in the 
field. 

-30- 

**********^** ********************** ************* 
REPORT FINDS TV TO BE STRONG SOCIAL CONTROL 

NEW YORK (LNS) — A study conducted at the 
Annenberg School of Communications in Philadelphia 
concludes that broadcast TV has replaced the 
church as society’s strongest means of social con- 
trol, especially for the heavy viewer. The report 
finds the world depicted on television to be 
fearful, violent and supportive of government 
authority. 

According to Psychology Today, the researchers 
found: 

*Compared to their actual proportion in the 
U.S. population TV portrays about 20 times more 
male law enforcement officers. 

* When asked, "Can most people be trusted?” 
heavy viewers were 357. more likely to check "Cannot 
be too careful . ” They are also 334 more likely 

to overestimate their own chances of being in- 
volved in some sort of violence. 

* Half the twelve-year olds in the sample 
watched TV for six >r more hours daily. One-third 
of American adults watch at least four hours a day. 

’’Throughout history,” the report concludes, 
’’once a ruling class has established its rule, 
the primary function of its cultural media has 
been the legitimation and maintainance of its 
authority .©. teaching that when society’s rules 
are broken, retribution is visited upon violaters . 
Fear is a universal emotion and is easy 

exploit. The exaggerated sense of risk and 
insecurity may lead to increasing demands for pro- 
tection and to increasing pressure for the use of 

force by established authority.” -30- 
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U Trike Meinhof and the RAF 


[See graphics . ] 

WEST GERMAN POLITICAL PRISONER ULRIKE MEINHOF 
FOUND DEAD IN JAIL CELL 

NEW TORK { LNS j - -Ulr ike Meinhof, 41-year old 
member of the We^t German leftist Red Army Faction 
(RAF j , found dead in her cell in the maximum 
security Stuttgart- St arranheim prison on Sunday, May 9. 
She had been waiting, along with Andreas Baader, 

Gundrun En^siin and Karl Raspe, for the resumption 
of their triai the following day, 

RAF defense lawyers and other supporters immedi- 
ately demanded an international investigation into 
Meinhof = death, which was termed a suicide by the 
West German authorities. She is the third RAF member 
to die as a result of imprisonment, Holger Meins 
died in November of 1974 when denied medical treat- 
ment during a hunger strike to protest prison condi- 
tions Another RAF member, Katharina Hammers chmidt , 
died of c an c e r after she was refused adequate treat- 
ment for a malignant breast tumor. 

Meinhof wa= discovered in her cell early in 
the morning of Sunday, May 9, According to prison 
authorities, she was found hanging by a strip of 
cloth from a bar in her ceil window. 

But in a press conference held the following 
day, a lawyer for Uinke's sister brought the official 
reports into question when he stated that the modern 
facility does not have bars on its windows. He also 
reported that the authorities had immediately begun 
an autopsy on Meinhof in total secrecy. This is 
contrary to German law which demands that a period 
of 24 hour a must elapse after death. 

People who had seen or spoken to Meinhof shortly 
before her death insisted thatshe was in no way de- 
pressed. An Italian lawyer who saw her on Friday, 

May 7, said that she had displayed interest in the 
up c crni n g Italian elections and had set up an inter- 
view with an Italian newspaper. 

Meinhofs Death Protested 

The German police have increased security as 
reaction.', to Meinhofs death spread throughout 
Germany and to other countries - 

immediately following the news of her deatji, 

IS 00 people gathered at the University of Frankfort 
to discuss their plans And in West Berlin, several 
hundred people participated m a spontaneous demon- 
stration During Sunday night, the main avenues of 
downtown Frankfort were covered with signs reading 
"Ulrike Meinhof was assassinated," 

By Monday afternoon . special police forces had 
entered downtown Frankfort to drive back the demon- 
strators and to forbid all demonstrations. However, 
the police themselves were driven back by demonstra- 
tors hurling moiotuv cocktails, and one police officer 
was seriously wounded 

In Laris, twc West German corporations were 
bombed, as well as the German cultural institute 
in Toulouse in Rome, on the night of Meinhof' s death, 
a bombing took place at a West German tourist agency. 
An organisation called the Holger Meins Anti -Imperial- 
ist Center claimed responsibility for the act. 

And in Copenhagen, large red slogans of "Murderer" 
and "RAF" were written across the residence of the 
West German Ambassador 


Raised in a climate of militant anti -fascism, 
Ulrike Meinhof became an activist after the 1968 
assassination attempt that gravely wounded Rudi 
Dutschke, a leader of the militant German student 
movement . "The bullets fired at Rudi put an end to 
my dream of non-violence," she wrote, "Those who do 
not arm themselves, die. Those who do not die are 
buried alive, in prisons, in houses of correction . . 

Meinhof became a fugitive after May, 1970, whe 
she participated in the freeing of Andreas Baader 
from prison in Berlin. According to Liberation, the 
French leftist daily, the most significant of the 
RAF * s military actions was the 1971 bombing of the 
U.S. central military headquarters in Germany. 

The Heidelberg command was in charge of programing 
the operations of B-52s, and was at that time in th 
middle of the December, 1971 bombings of Haiphong i 
North Vietnam. 

Meinhof was arrested in June, 1972 and accused 
of five murders, 50 attempted murders, several bank 
attacks and bombings, and with belonging to a sub- 
versive organization. When Berlin Judge Von Drenkma 
was assassinated following the death of RAF member 
Holger Meins, German police accused Meinhof of 
transmitting the orders foT his killing fro® her 
prison cell. 

Following the assassination, the German police 
conducted what was described by the Washington Post 
as the "biggest dragnet in postwar German history." 
There were police raids in Hamburg, Frankfort, 
Hannover, Munich, West Berlin, Bonn and Heidelburg, 
all conducted against RAF lawyers and people suspec 
ed of being sympathizers. 

The Trial 

The German government has been preparing for 
the present RAF trial for several years and has 
spent over $7 million. This doesnot include the cos 
of a new, top security courthouse-fortress adjoinin 
the prison which was built especially for the trial 

To enter the "fortress", wrote a journalist 
for the U,S. trade magazine Variety, one "must pass 
through barbed wire, electronic eyes and buzzers, 
and alarm systems. There is a constant drone of a 
team of helicopters practicing landings on a guards 
enclosed area; searchlights rake the area at night, 
and each policeman is loaded to the gills with 
co mb at weapons." 

The German courts also enacted a new law in 
January of 1975 designed to cripple the RAF’s legal 
defense. Dr. Klaus Croissant, lawyer for Andreas 
Baader, was removed permanently from the case by 
this law, which permits the exclusion of a lawyer 
from the defense if there is suspicion that the 
lawyer has not dissassociated himself from the 
ideology of the political defendant. Croissant 
was removed from the case on the eve of the trial, 
for which he had spent several years in prep art ion. 

The defense requested temporary suspension of 
the RAF trial until after Ulrike Meinhof* s funeral; 
but this request was denied and the trial continue: 
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Baptist minister who had been married 19 times c The 
censors objected on the grounds that the article 
made a mockery of marriage and of those serving the 
church. They also banned a magazine containing a 
photograph of Marilyn Monroe in a bikini, displaying 
what they called a "come-hither look/' 

In 1973, according to Reuters, only 282 out of 
1,283 full-length feature films were approved uncon- 
ditionally by South Africa’s censorship board Screen- 
ing Franco Zeffirelli’s ’’Romeo and Juliet/’ for 
example, involved a two year tug-of-war between the 
censors, the distributors and filmmaker. It was only 
resolved when Zefferelli finally allowed the censors 
to edit out a three second shot of Juliet’s right 
breast . 


’’discriminatory” and urged its abolition. 

’’Students work because they have to,” Gilbert 
said. ”We are asking for fair treatment for these 
student workers in their battle to stay even with 
the skyrocketing costs of education and the debili- 
tating effects of inflation.” 

Supporters of the subminimum have argued that 
substandard wages spur the creation of new student 
jobs by offering employers an ’’incentive” to hire 
students c They contend that even broader applicatic 
of subminimum wages than is currently authorized 
would encourage employers to hire ’’less competent” 
young people to receive ’’on-the-job training”, 
thus reducing the unemployment level for this age 
group . 


In order to avoid such trouble with the censors, 
many South African editors are reported to impose 
self-censorship . 

* * * * * * *• * * * * * 

FEDERAL LAW ALLOWS SUBMINIMUM WAGE FOR FULLTIME STUDENTS 

(Editor's note: The following article comes via 
Momentum j the newsletter of the National Student 
Association and College Press Service 0 ) 


Countering these arguments, Rep. James O’Hara 
(D.-Mich.) told the subcommittee that the subminimu 
’’has depressed wage standards, gutted the basic 
principle of the Fair Labor Standards Act, and 
feathered the economic nest of the large and politi 
cally powerful fast-food chains.” 

Another opponent of the subminimum noted that 
the ’’great youth employers of this country” want 
’’hash slingers and hamburger servers, not learners. 


NEW YORK (Momentum/LNS) --What ’ s the starting 
wage for the student worker who checks out library 
books, answers the phone at the student union or 
cleans tables at the campus dining hall? 


Subminimum supporters have also claimed that 
the legal right to pay reduced wages to students is 
necessary to prevent the loss of already existing 
student jobs. 


At most schools, students receive the federally 
legislated minimum wage of $2.20 an hour Yet student 
workers at some 540 schools earn only $187 an hour 
for the exact same jobs. What’s the catch 7 


In response, National Student Lobby co-directo 
Steve Pressman argued that students are hired, not 
out of some altruistic desire to give students mone 
but to do a job. 


It’s the ’’subminimum” wage, a legally sanctioned 
pay policy for full-time students working up to 20 
hours per week. Students at these schools forego 
15 percent of the wages they would otherwise be 
legally entitled to simply because they are students. 

And schools aren’t the only ones who rely on 
discount student labor to get their work done ; Retail 
and service establishments -- such as fast food 
chain restaurants -- and agricultural employers are 
also authorized by the Bureau of Labor to pay full- 
time students the subminimum. 


”We must get away from the notion that paying 
a student a subrainimum wage to work in a dining hal 
carting dishes or in a library stacking books is 
doing that student a favor.” 

National Student Association president Gilbert 
noted that many of the 540 schools also paid sub- 
minimum wages to College Work-Study students. Work- 
Study is a financial aid program where students 
with documented financial need work for wages sub- 
sidized by an 80% federal contribution. 


The subminimum wages hurt full-time, non- 
student workers as well. Employers find it more pro 
fitable to hire students, both because they can pay 
them less in wages, and because part-time workers a< 
less seniority and benefits than full-time workers. 
In some cases, the availability of cheap student 
labor has been used as a threat against union -organ- 
izing activities of non-student, full-time workers 
employed in school cafeterias, laundrys, etc. 


”We find it unthinkable that the federal gover 
ment, which established minimum wage standards, 
should subsidize subminimum wages,” Gilbert said, 

crue She noted that Work-Study was set up primarily 
to allocate financial aid and that with the submini 
mum, students only have to work longer hours to 
meet their financial needs.” 
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Subminimum wage laws have been around in one 
form or another since 1961. A legislative bill de- 
signed to include all young people under a subminimum 
wage clause was first suggested prior to the 1972 
presidential election when McDonalds Corporation 
president Ray Kroc contributed heavily to the Nixon 
campaign in exchange, many people charged, for Nixon’s 
support for the bill. That amendment has since been 
defeated, but the subminimum wage scale for full- 
time students passed. 

In recent testimony before the House Labor Stan- 
dards Subcommittee, National Student Association 
president Clarissa Gilbert branded the subminimum 


POLITICAL REPRESSION IN URUGUAY 

NEW YORK (LNS)--The London-based Amnesty 
International reports that one out of 450 people 
in Uruguay is a political prisoner. One out of 
every 60 Uruguayans is reported to have been detain 
ed for political interrogation over the past decade 
And one of every 50 residents belongs to the milita 
or police force . 

The country has been under military control 
since 1973. 
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